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Food in America—Mass Luxury” 


“A Triumph and an Obligation” is one of the terms 
used to sum up an issue of Life, New York, entitled 
“Food,” published January 3, 1955. Another term on 
title page reads: “Mass Luxury: A $73 Billion Market 
Basket.” Included is an article on indigestion. 

A “luxury diet” with abundance available “helps Amer- 
icans forget the fact that most of the rest of the world 
lacks adequate food and that more than half its people are 
seriously underfed.” 

The land of the American people “is so increasingly 
productive that they can afford the luxury of using up 
10 calories of corn and forage to produce one calory of 
beef. Moreover, they now eat more beef than any other 
meat. This “seeming extravagance is made possible by 
technology’s continuing increase in the yield of corn per 
acre, as well as beef per bushel of corn. Since 1935 corn 
yields per acre have increased 58 per cent, milk per cow 
24 per cent, eggs per hen 42 per cent... . Part of this 
increase comes from mechanizing some farms into split- 
second commercial operations that rival a factory assembly 
line. But even family farms .. . increase their produc- 
tivity every year” through the use of new methods. 

A great transformation has taken place. When Malthus 
wrote his famous piece, the United States had 5,300,000 
people, mostly farmers. In 1955, the United States has 
about 163,500,0000 people, with only about 12 per cent 
engaged in farm production, Distribution has also been 
greatly changed “by successive revolutions in transport, 
refrigeration, and packaging.” 

“These revolutions take their toll in expense, so much 
so that 57c of every dollar spent for food—and food is 
America’s biggest business—now goes to the handling, 
packaging and moving of it. However, the steps saved 
by these ‘servants’ enable Americans to use the time 
more profitably, so that the share of the individual's in- 
come which goes for food has been reduced, in two gen- 
erations, from 45 per cent to less than 25 per cent. 
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“Moreover, without these services such fantastic ag- 
glomorations of peoples as Greater New York’s would be 
impossible; even with them the herculean job of feeding 
15 million people is a daily miracle that somehow gets per- 
formed. These revolutions not only created a national 
diet enabling Maine potato-growers to eat California let- 
tuce as easily as Californians can get Maine lobsters, but 
also have given rise to that uniquely American institu- 
tion, the supermarket, which more than any other Amer- 
ican phenomenon, fascinates all foreign visitors. Its 
familiar cart . . . carries a large percentage of the $73 
billion food basket which the U.S. creates and consumes 
each year. It has also created the national folkway of the 
lunch hour which embraces infinite variations. All this 
adds to the general good humor, as well as flatulence, 
while creating a boom in indigestion remedies. . . .” 

“Food is perhaps America’s biggest weapon in the cold 
war—as the 1953 distribution of food to East Germans 
demonstrated. A greater world trade in food would do 
much to alleviate hunger outside American shores. But 
trade is not the ultimate answer to this problem, for no 
matter how rapidly the U.S. and other food exporters 


‘increase their production, the world’s population (much 


of it too poor to buy the food that exists) increases even 
faster. The spread of antibiotic wonder drugs in recent 
years has cut the death rate so much that the world’s popu- 
lation is increasing at the staggering rate of 25 million 
people per year. America’s own is growing so rapidly that 
a population of 200 million is expected by 1970. This 
prospect makes many a neo-Malthusian predict that before 
long most of the world will be either starving or living off 
algae, and covered (as one has put it) ‘completely and to 
a considerable depth with a writhing mass of human be- 
ings much as a dead cow is covered with a pulsating mass 
of maggots.’ . . 

“Agronomists estimate that if current knowledge were 
applied to all the world’s tillable and potentially tillable 
land, it could feed a population two to four times greater 
than its present 2.5 billion. Thus, the real challenge of 
American abundance is to find the means, through a bold 
and imaginative world economic program, not to feed the 
rest of the world but to spread the technology which will 
enable it to industrialize and feed itself.” 


The Little Leagues 


The Little League plan, begun at Williamsport, Pa., 
in 1939, has spread throughout the U.S.A., until there were 
in 1954, about 2,000 baseball leagues for boys ages 9-12 
with over 8,000 teams, “all fully uniformed,” writes Ben 
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Solomon, editor of Youth Leaders Digest, in a pamphlet 
Little League—Menace or Blessing? (Putnam Valley, 
N. Y., Youth Services, Inc., 1954. 50 cents). 

Yet, “many important professional organizations in 
education, recreation, and related fields have passed reso- 
lutions and otherwise gone on record against this type of 
activity for 9-12 year-olds.” Their numerous resolutions 
critical of the little leagues are summed up by Mr. Solo- 
mon, to the effect that formally organzied, highly com- 
petitive team games for this age group can be harmful. 

These organizations, in positive terms, believe that 
children aged 9-12 should be subjected only to informal 
and limited competition in their own school or home neigh- 
borhood ; that al! schedules beyond local games should be 
discouraged; that highly organized championship com- 
petition should be eliminated ; that publicity for individual 
stars should be avoided; that there should be no commer- 
cial promotion and no night play. 

Mr. Solomon observes that “‘little league leaders are 
generally volunteers untrained professionally in the lead- 
ership of youth.” 

He also asserts that many community leaders place a 
high value on the plan. The national organization pro- 
moting the idea “sets high standards of individual and 
team play... .” It is stated that the leagues bring pres- 
tige and publicity to the local community. The idea has 
captured the imagination and interest of many people. 

Mr. Solomon recommends: that public recreation de- 
partments should have full control of all little leagues; 
that there should be play only on public fields or those 
under public control; that all leaders should be trained 
and systematically qualified ; that uniforms should be con- 
fined to T-shirts and caps; that there should be no admis- 
sions, collections, or other gate receipts ; that all attempts 
to “break records” be eliminated; that there be no travel 
by teams and thus no inter-town or inter-city play. 


How Shall Public Schools Be Financed? 


In the year 1954, $8,900,000,000 was spent to educate 
children 5 to 17 years old in-public schools, and $1,100,- 
000,000 in private and parochial schools, $10,000,000,000 
in all, it is stated in a publication of the National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools, listed below, prepared 
by its Public Education Finance Committee, Beardsley 
Ruml, chairman. And costs are increasing. By 1965, they 
are expected to be from 50 to 100 per cent higher than 
in 1954, 

The Committee lists various alternatives for financing 
the increased cost. It is assumed that the country’s pro- 
ductivity will continue to increase. Property taxes, which 
once provided 85 per cent of public school support, yielded 
only 53 per cent in the school year 1953-54. Income and 
sales taxes have become important sources of school funds. 

No position is taken on the question of the responsi- 
bility of federal or state governments for the new finan- 
cing. With improvement in national productivity, both 
federal or state governments could have a share in the 
financing, or the tradition of reliance mainly on state 
funds could be maintained. 

Even though education has been regarded as a state 
function, the federal government pays about 2 per cent of 
the total cost of public education. This has been in the 
form of grants for vocational education in high schools, 
for school lunches, and for both construction and opera- 
tion expenses in “federally-affected” areas. 

In a “Working Guide,” also published by the Commis- 


sion, reference is made to the federal contributions to 
education, beginning with the Ordinance of 1785. The 
federal government spent for various forms of education 
over $3,600,000,000 in 1950, mainly through the Veterans 
Administration, the Department of Agriculture, the Fed- 
eral Security Agency, the Defense Department, and the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

This summary is provided of schools of thought on 
federal participation : 

“There are two main schools of thought regarding the 
federal government providing financial assistance in meet- 
ing the needs of the public schools. Some feel that edu- 
cation is completely a state and local responsibility ; and 
that the quality and characteristics of the schools are sub- 
ject to the wishes of the people themselves where the 
children attend school. They believe that the function of 
the state government should be to insure the provision 
of a minimum standard of education for all and to help 
equalize opportunities between the wealthier and poorer 
areas through state aid programs. As for financing, they 
insist all education costs should be met by taxes levied 
within the state and that every state can collect enough 
taxes to provide the funds needed. 

“Others feel the federal government has better access 
to increases in national income, and ttherefore should 
raise the additional funds needed. Some disagreement 
exists within this group, however, on how funds should 
be distributed to the states for education, Some feel 
that a form of equalization is necessary and should be 
based on need and ability to meet need. Others feel that 
any measures used to determine need and ability would 
result in federal dominance or control of education. This 
group favors distribution of federal money to the states 
on a per child basis irrespective of need.” 

Issues involved in proposals for federal aid to educa- 
tion were explored in this Service, October 9, 1954. 

The two publications cited are: Financing Public Edu- 
cation in the Decade Ahead, and How Do We Pay For 
Our Schools? (National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools, 2 West 45th St., New York 36, N. Y., 
1954). 


Business and Government—A Reappraisal 


“Let us bring to an end vague discussions about unde- 
fined free enterprise on the one hand and unanalyzed gov- 
ernment activities on the other. . . . The time is ripe for 
a reappraisal of relations between government and _busi- 
ness. . . . Our main concern is not the entrance of gov- 
ernment into business and private affairs—that is inevi- 
table—but to maintain as favorable a balance for free 
choice as possible.” These words are in the concluding 
paragraphs of an address by Devereaux C. Josephs, chair- 
man of the board, New York Life Insurance Company, 
New York, delivered before the 43rd annual convention 
of the Investment Bankers Association of Ameriea, in 
1954. 

The government has become “our most significant com- 
petitor as a purveyor of protection,” states Mr. Josephs 
of his own business of insurance. “The truth is both the 
government and we are needed. Much as I put my trust 
in individual enterprise, I believe that our complicated 
modern system relies on certain broad common denomina- 
tors which only the central government can manage. Call 
it social security, unemployment insurance, or old age 
benefits—these are all parts of the emerging needs of a 
society of increasing industrialization.” 
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This government activity has come as a result of the 

needs of individuals in an industrial society. “. . . The 
abundance of the assembly line has been achieved at a 
social cost. Many individuals have lost control over their 
own economic futures. This insecurity is the price tag 
which our intricate division of labor has put upon the 
fruits we enjoy. It is inevitable, therefore, that govern- 
ment must provide continuity of livelihood to the unem- 
ployed worker until he can be fitted into a work pattern 
again and to the aged whom industry will no longer 
employ.” 
. Again, the federal government is a provider of capital, 
and here the private insurance business is in competition 
with the government. ‘“‘Not only does the government 
influence money rates but it also accumulates funds.” 

“The government is in this area to stay; just as it 
has taken a permanent place in the area of social pro- 
tection. Our problem is to assure ourselves that each of 
us—government and private enterprise—plays the part 
which each can do best. We would prefer not to find 
ourselves the subject of public debates such as those we 
are now witnessing in the fields of public versus private 
power, the subsidizing of conflicting forms of transporta- 
tion, and the development of natural resources or of new 
sources of energy.” 

“Certainly it is unrealistic to expect that the various 
financial agencies of the government will wind up their 
affairs and turn their business over to private hands; nor 
could they long exist without investing their accumulat- 
ing funds.” 

The co-existence of government operations and private 
activities—‘this seems to me a central problem of our 
time. Our economic and social organization has modified 
rugged individualism and the simpler patterns of the 19th 
century. We have adopted and pressed forward with 
enormous ingenuity the practice of division of labor and 
have thus achieved the plenty of the asembly line. . . 

“Our proper role is not to berate the government for 
doing those things which because of their nature we can- 
not do. Rather, let us channel some of our eagerness 
for free enterprise into the search for new opportunities 
along the frontiers of our expanding society. What should 
be very much on our minds is whether we are taking full 
advantage of every opportunity to see that the public is 
= served by our doing those things which we can do 

est. 

“And so I say let us resist encroachment where we in 
private enterprise can most effectively do the job, and let 
us support government in doing those things which we 
cannot do and it must do.” 


What Is Automation? 


“There are just about as many definitions of automation 
as there are people trying to define it, and it has come to 
mean as many different things as there are points of 
reference from which it is viewed,” writes Arthur F. 
Vinson, vice president of General Electric Company, in a 
supplement to the World Telegram and Sun, January 4, 
1955, New York, containing reviews of economic trends 
and developments. 

Mr. Vinson says that to him the word means “continuous 
automatic production,” “a way of manufacturing based on 
the concept of production in a continuous flow, rather 
than processing by intermittent batches of work.” “As 
such, it embraces the automatic making, inspecting, as- 
sembling, testing, and packaging of parts and products 
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in one continuous flow.” He also says that “automation 
is still just barely started,” even though there was an 
automatic flour mill in Philadelphia in 1784, which was 
“completely automatic,” with “no workers in the mill.” 

There are people who fear this development. Accord- 
ing to one study “nearly three-fourths of the work- 
ing population believe automation will result in lay-offs 
and unemployment.” “They believe its evils considerably 
outweigh its benefits.” 

“This bugaboo cannot be dismissed lightly, because 
basically automation does take over jobs performed by 
men.” But Mr. Vinson thinks that the positives in the 
picture are these: ‘Automation results in a broadening 
market. Men are needed to build and service the auto- 
matic machines. The process does not take place over- 
night, and many of the new processes “will be cleaner, eas- 
ier, safer, and more rewarding to the worker. . . .” 

An example of “simple automation” is cited. In one 
room milk containers are coated inside and out with mol- 
ten paraffin and drained at a speed of about 230 contain- 
ers a minute. 

In an article in Commonweal, New York, January 7, 
1955, John C. Cort, a contributing editor who writes on 
labor matters, refers to the “accelerated increase” in auto- 
mation and ventures to predict that there will be 5,000,000 
persons unemployed by late 1956, with automation one of 
the factors. 


The Christian and the Socratic View of Man 


“The idea that Christians are unenlightened people who 
insist on incredible divinities in human life is very wide- 
spread,” writes Reinhold Niebuhr in an article, “Christ 
vs. Socrates,” in The Saturday Review, New York, De- 
cember 18, 1954. “It obscures the real debate between a 
‘Socratic’ and a Christian view of man and the mystery of 
existence.” The article is comprehensive and is in no sense 
summarized here in this note. After interpreting the So- 
cratic view, Dr. Niebuhr comments, in part, as follows on 
“the worship of Christ as a revelation of God”: 

‘“... Interpretations of the self and of the ultimate 
mystery of existence are closely related. The conception 
of the self's freedom to defy the laws of its own existence 
is part and parcel of the Christian conception of the self’s 
radical freedom, particularly its freedom over its own 
mind. In short, the self has a mystery which cannot be 
equated with its reason. The self uses its reason but it is 
not reason. The self has the freedom to transcend nature 
and reason to survey all the world’s coherences and ration- 
al intelligibilities and to inquire after the source and end of 
the meaning of its existence. This freedom either proves 
the existentialists right in their insistence that the self has 


‘no law but its freedom; or it points to the validity of the 


Biblical faith that there is a deeper and higher source of 
meaning than the coherences discovered by science and 
philosophy. The Biblical faith, in short, does not equate 
God with cosmic reason any more than it equates the self 
with its own reason. It declares that the mystery of the 
divine is related to the mystery of creation, and that crea- 
tion is not identical with the causal sequences which science 
can chart. The worship of God is thus in the first instance 
the worship of ‘God, the Almighty maker of heaven and 
earth,’ the mysterious power transcending the causal se- 
quences and coherences of the world. It must be noted 
that only on the presupposition of such a God does the 
self have ‘headroom’ for the unique freedom which gives 
it vantage point above natural and rational coherences. 
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This divine source and end of all things is a mystery be- 
yond every rational intelligibility, though it is the capstone 
of every system of meaning.” 


Three Approaches to Dairy Surpluses 


On January 5, Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra T. Ben- 
son, reported to Congress on three approaches to the prob- 
lem of the large surpluses of dairy products held by the 
government. His views were sent pursuant to the 1954 
general farm law. He put up to Congress the three courses, 
without endorsing any one of them, although he has on 
other occasions been on record as favoring the methods 
being used at present. 

A. Continue the present methods whereby the govern- 
ment buys and stores surplus butter, cheese, and non-fat 
milk solids, when the market dips below the support price. 
The support price was set on April 1, 1954, at 75 per cent 
of parity. Congress has authorized various methods of dis- 
posal of the surpluses that accumulate. At present, this 
program for dairy products results in “costs” or “losses” 
to the federal government of about $150,000,000 a year. 

B. Apply what is popularly called “the Brannan plan” 
—of paying a subsidy to farmers after permitting the con- 
sumer price to be fixed in a market without official sup- 
port. (In 1954, Congress authorized application of this 
method to wool.) Mr. Benson estimates that a trial of 
this plan would cost about $350,000,000 a year in subsidies 
to farmers and would result in lower consumer prices. 

C. [establish production controls and marketing quo- 
tas. The Secretary said these could be authorized, but added 
that it might be very difficult to assure fair treatment to 
some 1,500,000 farmers in different regions. 


The State of the Book Business 


Judging by the charts of sales of books, “the average 
American wants most of all to (1) get religion; (2) re- 
duce ; or (3) refinish an antique Chippendale highboy. In- 
deed, many must have done all three.” This is one of the 
conclusions of David Dempsey in a summary of the book 
business in 1954, appearing in New York Times, January 
2, 1955. 

Book publishers are “chronically ailing without ever be- 
coming critically ill”. The American people are not a na- 
tion of book buyers. In cities of over 25,000 population, 
it is estimated that only $2.00 per person per year is ex- 
pended for books. Yet some 12,000 titles were published 
in 1954. 

There are now almost 100 book clubs. In the paperback 
field, total sales in 1954 amounted to about 240,000,000 
copies, almost as good as in 1953, but there was over- 
production. Many retailers returned large numbers of un- 
sold copies of books to publishers who took large losses. 
The number of titles in paper cover and the total volume 
of printings were in late 1954 about 30 per cent less than 
earlier in the year. Publishers of this type of book now 
make a profit of only one cent a copy. 


“Albert Schweitzer, Doctor’ 


“Dr. Schweitzer is known throughout the world for his 
interests in music, theology, philosophy, and medicine.” 
The “Nobel peace prize in 1952, which was presented to 
him in 1954, is another reminder of the deserved recogni- 
tion given to this man. Unselfish and studious, hard-work- 
ing and thoughtful, teacher and healer — this is Albert 


Schweitzer. The possessor of many degrees, earned and 
honorary, he exemplifies the word ‘doctor’ in its broadest 
connotation. 

“In 1949, The Journal commented editorially on Dr. 
Schweitzer. At that time the doctor was being honored by 
many groups for his various accomplishments. The edi- 
torial read in part: ‘Eminent as an authority on Goethe 
and Bach and as a scholar for his interpretation of reli- 
gion, Dr. Schweitzer also is well-known as a physician 
who for over 30 years has treated the sick in French 
Equatorial Africa... . The medical profession is proud 
of Dr. Albert Schweitzer. His actions have revealed more 
clearly than words that the motivating force of his life 
has been service to humanity.’” (From an editorial in 
The Journal of the American Medical Association, Chi- 
cago, December 25, 1954.) 


Meditation Room at U.N. Headquarters 


The United Nations permanent headquarters in New 
York includes a room set aside “for prayer or meditation,” 
described as follows in a booklet published by the U.N. 
Department of Public Information: 

“This Meditation Room is located on the main floor of 
the General Assembly Building. The pedestal that is the 
focal point in the room is an upright section of an agba 
tree, a species of mahogany from French Equatorial Af- 
rica, over 300 years old. 

“On this simple pedestal is an arrangement of flowers, 
usually white, which are replenished every few days by the 
Laymen’s Movement for a Christian World. 

“An overhead spotlight is focussed on the pedestal. 

“Off-white, fiber-glass curtains hang from ceiling to 
floor. The rug is an unobtrusive olive green. The five rows 
of five straight chairs, upholstered in russet, help to main- 
tain the required atmosphere of calmness and peace. The 
only other object in the room is the blue and white ban- 
ner of the United Nations, held upright against the drap- 
eries, in a gilt standard.” 

It is understood that U.N. regulations provide that no 
organized service or assembly is permitted in the room. It 
may be used, however, by delegates or employees or visi- 
tors in the building. 

The same booklet, How Te Find Out About the United 
Nations, contains the following note: 

“At the Fourth Regular Session of the General Assem- 
bly it was agreed to open the first plenary meeting of each 
session and close the final meeting with one minute of si- 
lence for prayer and meditation according to the religion 
or beliefs of each of the Member nations.” 


Room for Meditation and Prayer at Capitol 


The Capitol Architect was directed by Concurrent Reso- 
lution of Congress in 1954 to arrange a room for prayer 
and meditation in the national Capitol, to be used by mem- 
bers of Congress. The room in the rotunda was furnished 
and made available to members with the opening of the 
84th Congress. The project was initiated by Senator A. S. 
Mike Monroney, of Oklahoma, and Representative Brooks 
Hays, of Arkansas, and carried out with bi-partisan sup- 
port. 

It is announced that the room may not be used for meet- 
ings, and that it is not open to the public. It is understood 
that clergymen of the Roman Catholic, Jewish, and Prot- 
estant faiths were consulted by the Capitol Architect in 
the process of selecting the simple furnishings of the room. 
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